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HE outstanding fact about the General Strike is that 
no one wanted it. The public, naturally, did not 
want it. The coalowners did not want it. The 

Trade Union leaders did not want it, for still more obvious 
reasons. The Government—except perhaps one or two of 
its members of the fight-it-out-it’s-got-to-come-sometime 
school—did not want it. Whose fault then is it that it has 
come upon us ? 

To that question there can be only one answer—that the 
fault lies with Mr. Baldwin and his Government. And to 
justify this answer it is not really necessary to discuss any 
of the detailed rights and wrongs of the original problem. 
It is necessary only to state the fact—upon which everybody 
is agreed—that apart from an utterly insignificant number 
of Die-hards and Communists, no one wanted a strike at all. 
If a Government cannot avert a disaster which all feared 
and none desired to precipitate what is the use of having a 
Government at all. Up to the very last the ‘‘atmosphere”’ 
of the negotiations was all that could be desired. All parties 
wished to be conciliatory. There were no signs of violent 


ae 


passion or prejudice or undue pugnacity. The omens were 
favourable ; we all of us not only hoped but believed that a 
Settlement would be reached. 
responsibility for a breakdown can lie only with one party, 


In such circumstances the 


namely the party which wields the whole power and authority 
of the State, and whose duty it is either to secure that which 
everyone wants or to make room for other men of greater 
courage and capacity. 

The disaster was in fact precipitated by a single foolish 
decision, taken at a very late hour on Sunday night or rather 
Monday morning. We refer to the letter in which the 
Government broke off negotiations. 


Some sort of ex- 
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cuse for the preposterous form and content of that document 
may perhaps be found in the fact that it was drafted by a 
group of very irritated and perhaps frightened men, worn-out 
by days and nights of apparently fruitless discussion. But 
such excuses Governments have no right to plead. We do 
not suppose for a moment that if they had waited for the 
calmer thoughts of the next morniag any such official 
ultimatum would ever have been issued. But once issued 
it could not be withdrawn, and so Monday passed without 
the slightest attempt on the part of the Government to avert 
a quite clearly avertible catastrophe—for it seems almost 
certain that if the discussions had been continued for another 
24 hours a basis of agreement would have been reached. 
The Government offered two reasons for breaking-off the 
negotiations. The first was that it was impossible and 
even improper to negotiate under the threat of a General 
Strike. In view of the fact that the Government had already 
been negotiating under the said threat for 36 hours it is 
difficult to take this reason very seriously. The second 
reason was that ‘‘overt acts’’ threatening the freedom of the 
Press had already been committed. This referred of course 
to the incident which occurred in the office of the Daily Mail 
late on Sunday night and of which news had been telephoned 
through to Downing Street. It was an essentially trivial 
incident due to the action of only a score or so of men acting 
not only without orders, but against the whole spirit of the 
general instructions which had been issued to them. Their 
refusal to run the machines unless a certain leading article— 
it was a very harmless and commonplace sort of article— 
were altered, was utterly indefensible, so indefensible that 
even their fellow trade-unionists in the composing rooms 
protested against it. It is true that on the following day 
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similar and more serious incidents occurred in other news- 
paper offices in London, but that was after the Government 
and a 


had declared war (by breaking off negotiations) 


wholly new situation had arisen. The Daily Mail affair was 
merely a piece of sporadic mutiny. In regard to the general 
position it was quite irrelevant, proving nothing save that 
nerves were on edge on both sides. 

Thus a few Daily Mail machine-men were allowed to pre- 
cipitate the greatest and most unnecessary strike that has 
ever occurred in any country. Their action was a blunder 
and a crime; but the counter-action of the Government was 
a thousand times greater blunder and greater crime. It 
would be incredible, if the Prime Minister himself had not 
admitted it in the House of Commons on Wednesday, that 
it was this incident—the unconsidered action of twenty or 
thirty irresponsible machine men—which induced the Cabinet 
to break off negotiations and make a General Strike inevit- 
able. Mr. Baldwin has admitted also that the negotiations 
seemed at that moment to be on the very verge of success; a 
‘‘formula’’ had at last been discovered which the miners’ 
In a few more 
But the 
Prime Minister took up the challenge of the hot-heated 
employees of the Daily Mail and sent the Trade Union 
Words fail us to describe such a decision, 


leaders appeared to be willing to accept. 
hours peace would probably have been achieved. 


leaders packing. 
Foolish, incomprehensible, idiotic—no epithet seems to be 
adequate. 

For this crucial decision at any rate it is not possible to 
throw any blame either upon the mineowners or upon the 
On the general merits of the coal dispute we 
They 


miners. 
certainly think that the mineowners are in the wrong. 
have shown themselves a very stubborn and stupid set of 
But they have only acted after all as most owners 
That is to say they stood out for 


men. 
act in trade disputes. 
impossible terms, knowing them to be impossible, but 
unwilling to make concessions until the real bargaining 
should begin. For that we cannot reasonably blame them, 
nor can we blame them for having refused to withdraw their 
lock-out notices. They would, of course, have withdrawn 
them quickly enough if the Government had insisted upon 
their doing so; but without some such external pressure 
they could not be expected to make so great a preliminary 
concession. 

As for the miners we really do not see that they can be 
blamed for any single step that they have taken. They are 
defending a standard of life which for tens of thousands of 
them is appallingly low, lower than that of casual unskilled 
labourers in many other trades. The terms proposed by the 
owners would have reduced a large proportion of them to 
the level of bare starvation. They were willing, however, 
to negotiate, on this and all other questions. The Prime 
Minister’s statement in the House of Commons on Monday, 
that they had definitely ‘‘refused to accept either a minute 
extra or a penny off’’ was utterly untrue. He may have 
thought it was true; indeed since he is a truthful man we 
suppose he did ; but if so he had most wofully failed to under- 
stand the situation. 

The miner’s leaders were willing to discuss certain wage 
reductions, but they refused, and quite rightly refused, to 
pledge themselves to any reduction unless they received 
adequate assurances that some serious attempt would be 
made by the Government to enforce the re-organisation of 
the industry upon more efficient lines. And no such 
assurances were forthcoming. Mr. Baldwin, it is true, had 
said that he was willing to accept the recommendations of 


the Samuel Commission on this subject, but in view of the 









impenitent attitude of the Owners an assurance of that sort 
was obviously worth nothing at all, unless the Government 
was prepared to offer a definite scheme of re-organisation 
with ® promise to enforce it if necessary by legislation, 
The miners were prepared to face misfortune and to accept 
a measure of privation for a year or two if they could obtain 
some real assurance that every effort would be made in the 
meantime to place the industry on its feet—as is certainly 
can be placed—-within a reasonable period, but they were not 
prepared to accept immediate and concrete reductions in 
return for mere platonic expressions of good-will on the part 
of Mr. Baldwin. And who can say that they were wrong ? 
They were supported at any rate by the Report of the Royal 
Commission, whose very first recommendation was that 
Before any sacrifices are asked from those engaged in the industry 

it shall be definitely agreed that all practicable means for improving 

its organisation should be adopted 
The Royal Commission said further that 

It is necessary, finally, to emphasise the fact that, in our view, 
revision of the minimum percentage (1.¢., of wages) should depend 
upon the all parties of 
organisation as will secure to the industry a new lease of prosperity 


acceptance by such new measures of re- 


leading to higher wages 
‘All parties,’ however, had by no means accepted any such 
measures ; nor had the Government avowed any serious and 
Yet, Mr, 
Baldwin, whilst apparently supporting the owner’s demand 


practical intention of securing re-organisation. 


for a longer working day (which the Commission condemned 


and rejected) complained that it was the men who were 
refusing to accept the Report—simply because they would 
not bind themselves in advance to agree to wage reductions, 

Upon this attitude some very severe comments might 
This is not, however, a moment for 
What is 


urgently necessary is simply that the facts of the present 


legitimately be made. 
any recrimination which can possibly be avoided. 
situation should be clearly understood. Negotiations, which 
should never have been broken off, can be resumed at any 
Whether the strike 


weeks depends entirely upon the 


moment. is to go on tor hours or for 


Government, upon its 
ability that is to say, to repair its blunder of Sunday night. 
Negotiations can be re-opened as soon as Mr, Baldwin 
If the coal lock-out is cancelled 
But 


without any such cancellation there is no reason why con- 


chooses to re-open them. 
the General Strike will be instantly cancelled. even 
versations should not be resumed. The sole obstacle is the 
attitude of those who believe that it is time the men were 


‘taught a lesson’’ and that there must therefore be ‘‘a fight 


to a finish.’’ People who think in such fashion do not 
seem to understand that in struggles of this kind there can 
be no fight to a finish nor any lesson taught, save how to 
fight more effectively next time. If the Government has 
really any worthy lesson to teach, it can only be that reason 
is more effective than force and that good-will is the great 
solvent of all such disputes. If the men cannot negotiate 


they must fight. What else can they do? Are they to 
surrender and crawl to Downing Street on their knees. Mr. 
Baldwin will hardly expect any section of his fellow-country- 
To what 
When will he again be willing to talk 
with men like Mr. Thomas and Mr. Clynes whom he well 
knows to be as rational and patriotic as himself. His 


men to do that. But what then does he expect ? 


finish is he fighting ? 


present non-possumus aititude is for him the most unnatural 
of poses. He can stop the strike within 24 hours whenever 
he pleases, without surrendering anything save his earlier 
refusal to negotiate. His only alternative is the ‘‘fight to 
a finish’’—but what finish? Is it likely to be a finish which 
he can justify in the eyes of his fellow-countrymen and of 


the watching world ? 
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Ma) 8, 1926 
COMMENTS 


E can imagine no more short-sighted action than 
W that of the General Council of the Trade Union 
Congress in suppressing the newspapers. They 
had a splendid case, which could only be strengthened by 
publicity, and they have destroyed every form of publicity 
except the broadcasting service, which is under Gov ernment 
control. Probably by this time they realise their mistake. 
If so, they would certainly be wise to acknowledge it, and 
casting all questions of amour propre to the winds, send 
all the newspaper workers back to their desks and their 
machines.. For if they cannot win through the weapon of 
public opinion—as we are convinced they can—they cannot 
win at all, In a newsless world Governments must 
inevitably be almost omnipotent. 
s » . 

“Paralysis complete’’ is a phrase with which the wireless 
has made us pretty familiar this week. But it is a phrase 
that does not tell half the truth. The voting at the Trades 
Union Congress last Saturday—over 3,600,000 for the 
General Strike and less than 50,000 against—was remark- 
able enough. Still more remarkable, however, has been the 
response of the rank and file throughout the country. The 
turn out of the railwaymen and other transport workers has 
been as big as—if not bigger than—in any of the disputes 
in which only their own interests were involved. It is 
ludicrous, in the face of this and of the spirit they are show- 
ing, to pretend that the Trade Unions have been jockeyed 
into striking by their leaders or by revolutionaries. The 
leaders have not misinterpreted their members’ sentiments, 
and no revolutionary rhetoric was necessary to stimulate 
the general determination to stand by the miners. Nor is 
there anything revolutionary—in the sense feared by the 
more timorous of the bourgeoisie—about the temper of the 
millions who are on strike. A few ‘‘incidents’’ there have 
been—scuffles with blacklegs or assaults on pirate buses 
but they have been, so far, astonishingly few, considering 
the extent of the stoppage. If this good spirit is turned 
presently into a blacker humour, it will not be the fault of 
the Trades Unionists, but of fools or malevolent persons 
bent in provocation. Is it not plainly the duty of the 
Government to take advantage of this calm, to put their 
prejudices in their pockets, and to negotiate, as they can 
if they choose, an honourable settlement? It is fudge to 
talk of the Trade Unions challenging the British Constitu- 
tion. What the Trade Unions are challenging is the right 
of the mineowners to impose scandalous terms on_ their 
employees, and the decision of the Cabinet to abet them in 
that imposition, 

s ° e 


There seems to be some dispute as to whether the 
stoppage in the mines is a ‘‘strike’’ or a ‘‘lock-out.’’ It 
is of course quite unmistakably a lock-out The owners 
posted notices saying that the men might return to work 
last Saturday on terms which they knew could not con- 
ceivably be accepted. Such notices are not in form lock-out 
notices. Nor would a demand that in future all men must 
work for a penny a day be in form a lock-out notice. But 
both in spirit and in fact the present situation as regards 
the miners is that they are locked out and that the owners 
are the aggressors, the disturbers of the peace. They may 
possibly be justified in disturbing the peace, but that is 
another question. The General Strike on the other hand is, 
of course, a ‘‘strike’’ pure and simple. The point is not 
perhaps of great practical importance, but’ it is desirable 
nevertheless that these terminological points should be 
understood as clearly as possible, for they have something 
more than a merely terminological significance. The miners 
are not on strike, they are locked out ; and their fellow trade- 
unionists are on strike by way of protest against the way 
in which they have been treated by the minowners and by 


the Government. 
° ° ° 


Foreign news has been so difficult to obtain this week that 
it is impossible for us to offer any comment, or at any rate 
any explanatory comment, upon the extraordinary move- 
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ments of the Foreign Exchanges. In America the pound 
sterling has suffered a very slight depreciation, but in Paris 
and Brussels, and to some extent in other money markets, 
it has appreciated. The French franc has fallen to the figure 
to 156 to the pound and the Belgian franc to 164. Che 
Belgian fall is somewhat mysterious, there appear to be no 
political or public reasons for it. It must be due to financial 
causes Which for the moment are not clear. What is clear, 
however, is that the franc, whether it be French or Belgian, 
is in a very parlous condition and that measures of an un- 
precedented kind will be necessary if it is to regain a stable 
value and escape the fate of the old German mark. 


There were no newspapers in London on Wednesday, 
but on Thursday a small batch appeared, Apart from the 
British Gazette (published at the Morning Post othces) and 
the official labour organ, the British Worker (published at 
the Daily Herald offices), there was a four page issue of 
The Times in its ordinary form, a skeleton issue of the 
Daily Express, several provincial newspapers, and the Paris 
edition of the Daily Mail brought over by aeroplane. There 
remained, however, the difficulty of distribution and no very 
large number of any of these papers got into actual circula- 
tion, The first issue of the Governmental British Gazette 
contained a violent attack upon Trade Unions and Trade 
Unionism, quite in the best style of the Morning Post, sug- 
gesting the repeal of the 1913 Act and the prohibition of all 
political action on the part of organised Labour, The 
question was promptly raised in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Clynes referred to the official government organ = as 
“that scandalous publication’? and Mr, Lloyd George 
deplored the printing under official auspices of so partisan 
an attack, These protests appear to have been effective, for 
the second issue of the British Gasette, though naturally 
some of its matter was of a tendencious kind, contained no 
overt attack upon the Trades Unions, 


In the excitement of the General Strike the public has 
almost forgotten—if, indeed, it ever really understood—the 
main point at issue between the miners and the owners, It 
is worth while to recall the facts. The first schedule of 
wage cuts which the owners produced was monstrous. The 
reductions ranged in different cases, as shown by the Miner's 
Federation, from 20 per cent. up to 30 and even 40 per cent. 
In Durham, for instance, the hewers were to have 2s. 10d. 
taken off a wage of 9s. 8d. a day, and labourers 2s, 6}d. off 
a wage of 7s. 64d. The Northumberland labourer, earning 
7s. 74d., was to lose 3s, 14d. of it. These proposals, which 
could do nothing but anger the miners, were modified later, 
but only on condition that the lesser, but still substantial 
reductions, should be coupled with a longer working day. 
This ‘‘final offer’’ appeared on Friday afternoon, when 
the lock-out was already in operation. It proposes a 
minimum wage of 20 per cent. above the standard of 1914, 
as against the present 334 per cent., together with an eight 
hour, instead of a seven hour day. 


ON ANTS AND GRASSHOPPERS 


GOOD many people, I am sure, were charmed when, 
A on the first day of the first General Str'ke that this 
island has known, they turned to the wireless for news 
of what was happening to themselves and their civilisation 
and found themselves, having heard all the news that was fit 
to transmit, invited to listen to a talk on “ holidays with the 
ants and the grasshoppers.”” Since Drake played out his 
game of bowls while the Armada was approaching, there have 
been few things more pleasantly characteristic of the English 
attitude to a crisis. It may, for all I know, be characteristic of 
the attitude of human beings in general toa crisis. But it is at 
least a part of the legend of Englishmen more than of any 
other race to go on living more or less as if nothing had hap- 
pened till the last possible moment. } 
Father Ronald Knox showed that he realisedjthis in his 
notorious forecast of a wireless programme in time of revolu- 
tion. He prophesied that during a revolution we should have 
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the news of the revolution intermingled by the broadcasting 
announcer with the old item about the anti-cyclone moving 
southward from Iceland, short talks on housing, results of 
cricket matches, and jazz dances from the Savoy Havana 
Band. His view of human nature—or was it only of the 
English nature ?—was certainly endorsed by the programme 
of the B.B.C. on the first day of the General Strike. The 
announcer told us in the same level and serious voice that the 
industry of the country was paralysed, and Swift and Sure had 
won the Chester Vase, that Mr. Saklatvala had been arrested 
at Highgate, and that the Australians had drawn with 
Leicester, that the Archbishop of Canterbury was to preside 
over a meeting to pray for peace, and that Earlham had made 
a break of 180 or so in a billiard match. We also had a 
debate on whether we have too much wireless, a little tango, 
a selection from The Blue Kitten, Whenever a Snowflake 
Leaves the Sky—I missed the last two items, unfortunately 
—a comic turn by a Canadian, the usual news about a meteo- 
rological depression in the South of France, an announcement 
that volunteers were required to run the London trams, an 
appeal from the Home Secretary, fox-trots and the news 
that the Government was going to publish a newspaper called 
The British Gazette. I was particularly pleased with the 
way in which the announcer passed directly froma piece of 
news about the General Strike to an equally unemotional 
announcement that “ We are now going over to the Café de 
Paris to listen to Ted Brown’s Dance Band.” And, in its 
due place amid this extraordinary selection, we had, as I have 
said, a short talk on a holiday with the ants and the grass- 
hoppers. 

To doctrinaires on both sides, this may all seem to be evi- 
dence of an almost lunatic frivolity. But I think it is only 
evidence that, even ata crisis, an ordinary human being tends 
to behave as like an ordinary human being as possible. Life 
always goes on wherever it can, if it is only at mealtimes. 
Men haye to go to bed even during a war that threatens 
civilisation, and the British Army danced on the eve of 
Waterloo. Wehave recently seen a revolution in Ireland, 
and, during the revolution, I met a Sinn Fein judge who had 
just postponed the sitting of a Sinn Fein court in order that 
he and his fellow-judges might attend a local race-meeting. 
He took every risk of death for the principles in which he 
believed, but meanwhile he was keenly interested in the pro- 
ceedings and pleasures of a world in which all men must 
ultimately die. The position of human beings has always 
been grave, for a grave awaits the best and the worst of them. 
A war, a revolution, a national crisis, only adds one more risk 
to a life that is already full of risks. It is, even in the most 
secure interludes, always a doomed man who is dancing. 
It is always a doomed man who is reading Punch. It is 
always a doomed man who is enjoying his dinner, and 
going on after it to Bubbly. 

But, because we live under the shadow of doom, is that 
any reason why we should not go out and chase the cat to its 
lair down on the nemophila in the garden? What, we might 
be asked, is so frail and fleeting a flower as nemophila that 
we should take the trouble to guard it while the world is 
threatened with disaster? Mostof us, however, have only the 
vaguest notions as to how the world can be saved from 
disaster, while we know fairly well how the nemophila can 
be saved from disaster. Hence we do the thing that’s nearest 
and save the nemophila. There are hundreds of thousands 
of people whom a great crisis merely bewilders. They walk 
about the streets, looking at Government buildings or through 
the railings of Hyde Park, as if they had some hope that 
somewhere the crisis might become visible to the naked eye. 
But, except in so far as they are working or fighting on one 
side or the other, they have a sense of helplessness that 
makes them turn in relief to the interests of ordinary life—to 
the strange cat in the garden, to the game of shove-halfpenny, 
to Shakespeare, to the gramophone, to dinner, to games with 
children, or even to short talks on holidays with the ants and 
the grasshoppers. 

And, indeed, there is abundant reason for taking an interest 
in ants and grasshoppers, since these insects seem to havea good 
deal in common with ourselves. “It is difficult,” said Lord 


Avebury of the ants, “altogether to deny them the gift of 
reason.” 
the same claim for the human race ? 


Cannot we, in spite of everything, make almost 
Like human beings, the 











ants have enough virtues to rejoice the moralist and enough 
vices to make him mourn. Fabre denounced them as 
“ brigands,” “ hardened beggars,” “greedy spoilers,” and we 
know that some of them keep slaves. On the other hand, 
according to Mr. Edward Step, “in the Ant community there 
are no leaders and no individual aggrandisement. Each one 
does what needs to be done as the occasion arises, the welfare 
of the community being the impelling motive.”” There, surely, 
the ants have the advantage of us. The ants appear to know 
instinctively in what the welfare of the community consists, 
We, for our part, divide ourselves into hostile armies, each 
fighting for “the welfare of the community ” and fighting for 
it bitterly against the other. Had we had a Cabinet of ants, 
it is probable that the General Strike would never have taken 
place. Having only a Cabinet of human beings, we have 
been brought to the edge of disaster. 

Hence, it seems to me, the B.B.C. did well on the first day 
of the crisis to give us a short talk on ants and grasshoppers. 
No doubt these insects have their own troubles, but their 
statesmanship seems to be incomparably superior to ours. 


¥. ¥, 


THE FASCIST LEGEND 


[FROM AN ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.] 
ROME, May 7st. 


HE echoes of the grandiose journey of Signor Mussolini 
| to Tripoli have not yet died down, and already one 
hears here and there the question: What next? The 
Duce is never short of new surprises, and the Italian citizen 
rising from his bed in the morning never knows with what 
extraordinary spectacle he may be entertained before sunset. 
The imagination of the man is a truly powerful one: his 
resources inexhaustible: his energies marvellous. He must 
be living in a constant atmosphere of excitement. He thinks 
in, and speaks of, battles—the battle of the lira, the battle of 
the corn, the battle of the silk, the battle of the colonies, and 
soon. He is never at peace with anybody or anything, not 
even with himseir. Sancho Panza blessed the man who in- 
vented sleep; so did the Ancient Mariner; so did Julian the 
Apostate in Swinburne’s glorious lines; but Mussolini’s 
blessings are only for the “ sleepless and perilous” life. He 
keeps his people ina permanent state of high fever, so that, as 
things are, one may reasonably expect a collapse should the 
thermometer descend even one degree. But will it do so? 
And if so, when and how? These are the questions which 
naturally occur to the observer who sets himself to study the 
interesting phenomenon of Fascist Italy ; and, unfortunately, 
they are just the questions most difficult to answer. 
Forecasts are always unsafe, especially in politics. In 1857 
Emerson wrote that the child was then not yet living whose 
grandchildren would see the abolition of slavery in America. 
He saw it himself six years later. Mussolini predicted that 
Fascism will last at least 60 years. It may be so. It may 
not. Fascism has apparently nothing to fear. Its power is 
overwhelming. It has captured everybody and everything, 
reduced the monarchy to a phantom, destroyed all political 
parties, practically abolished Parliament and the Press, sup- 
pressed the small communes, fascistised the Army, the Navy, 
the schools, the judiciary. All is Fascist, even the law, and 
that is monstrous. There is no longer any organized body in 
Italy, even non-political and non-economic, a body, say, 
cultural, scientific, or social, which has not been branded with 
the mark of Fascism. You find this mark everywhere—on 
the money you spend, in the tram you ride in, in the office 
you enter, in the restaurant you dine at, in the music you 
hear, on the toys that you buy for your children. The very 
air you breathe must be Fascist. If you are not Fascist you 
are not Italian: you cannot teach, plead, write, or in any way 
earn your living. Foolish and incredible as all this must 
seem, yet it is the simple truth, and one does not wonder, 
under the circumstances, at the daily boast of Mussolini and 
his followers that Fascismo is as solid as a rock. 
Yet there are rocks in the Alps which, if you put your ear 
close against them, will let you hear a vague and dim murmur. 
Iavisible waters corroding the rocks. And if you put your 
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ear close to this heavy rock suffocating Italian life you may 
hear ina like way a murmur which, in the long run, may 
prove as corrosive as the invisible waters of the Alps. 
Mussolini is never cired of proclaiming, particularly when 
speaking to foreigners, that he governs not only with force, 
but also with the consent of the people. Asa matter of fact, 
if he really enjoyed the sincere consent of the*majority of his 
people, he would have no need of force. The truth, then, 
must be the opposite: that, in spite of appearances, he has 
not the consent of which he boasts. The reason why he has 
destroyed every organisation is just because he must prevent 
this widespread, though invisible, spirit of scepticism and 
distrust having the means of mixing and coagulating. 

Take the Church. It is said that Mussolini has notably 
improved the relations between the Quirinal and the Vatican 
and that the Church follows sympathetically his experiment. 
Now, the only truth in this statement is that the Vatican, 
quite logically, accepts from Fascism all that it offers without 
coming to any compromise. Mussolini has reintroduced the 
crucitix in the schools, has encouraged religious teaching, and 
has himself given evidence of devotion to the Church. The 
Vatican is pleased with all this, but what has it given in 
return? Nothing. It is always Mussolini who is courting 
the Vatican, and not the Vatican Mussolini. The Vatican 
pursues, as always, an intelligent and long-sighted policy. 
It has its man in the Cabinet—Signor Federzoni, Minister of 
the Interior. Signor Federzoni comes from the Nationalist 
not the Fascist ranks. He is a cultured man, very able, a 
subtle diplomat of the old school, and a devout Catholic who 
attends Mass every morning before reaching his Ministry. 
He is dear to the Jesuits, and to the Vatican. But Federzoni 
is suspected by the Fascists because, as Minister of the 
Interior, he wants the Prefects to obey him and not the 
Rasses, as the Fascist chieftains in the provinces are called. 
This was the reason of his long feud with Farinacci, the 
firebrand late general secretary of the Fascist Party. But 
when the moment came to make a choice, Mussolini had to 
sacrifice Farinacci and keep Federzoni, because, although it 
is said that personally the Premier has no particular weakness 
for his Minister of the Interior, Federzoni is the long arm of 
the Vatican. It is said that the Pope, coming from an ultra- 
conservative Lombard family, has a certain liking for the 
present régime. This is quite possible. But his Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Gasparri, is notoriously anti-Fascist, and as 
such has been repeatedly attacked in certain Fascist papers. 
In the College of Cardinals there are dignitaries of the 
Church, like Cardinal Maffi of Pisa, who know what Fascism 
really is, and who have seen with their own eyes some of its 
doings. Besides, the great majority of the priests in the 
cities and in the country, particularly in the north, are hostile. 
The Catholics in the countryside have suffered at the hands of 
the Fascists, just as much as the Socialists. Don Minzoni, 
the murdered curate of Argenta, is to the Catholics what 
Matteotti is to the Socialists. Nor has anybody forgotten the 
devastation of the Catholic clubs and co-operatives in the 
north, after the elections of April, 1924, when the Catholic 
districts were punished for not having voted for the Fascist 
list. 

Again, take the workmen and peasants. Nobody thinks 
that they have spontaneously abandoned their red or white 
leagues in order to enter the Fascist corporations. Nobody 
can believe that they keep within them loyally. The truth is 
that both workmen and peasants have for two years been 
terrorized, and that they now keep quiet, and are apparently 
satisfied, only because their economic conditions are not bad. 
The industrialists, agrarians, and financiers are, naturally, the 
classes more sincerely favourable to the régime, but not all of 
them are blind to what will probably be its ultimate con- 
sequences, and many would have preferred that Mussolini, 
even while ruling with a strong hand and protecting the 
interests of production, should have respected the Constitution 
and not overstepped certain limits. 

The resistance to Fascism, be it but a passive one, is 
widespread above all among the intellectual and professional 
classes. Here, too, it is easy to be deceived by appearances. 
Take the schools: professors must give the Roman salute, 
must exalt before their pupils the glories and hopes of 
Fascism, must pledge themselves faithfully to serve the 
régime. Yet among the professors those who are sincerely 


Fascist form but a small minority. Recently the professors 
of philosophy held a congress in Milan, and there they held a 
theoretical discussion of free thought. The conference was 
immediately broken up by order of the Prefect because only 
three professors were found to oppose to the theory of free 
thought that of Fascism. Take the Press. All the newspapers 
are Fascist, but they interpret public opinion to such a small 
extent that nobody reads them. Their circulation is steadily 
decreasing. The consumption of Italian home-made news- 
print (%.e., papers) has fallen off some 200 tonsa month. As 
there are no longer any opposition papers, many buy foreign 
journals, whose sale in Italy has never been so large; this is 
especially true of the French papers. As to journalists, the 
fact is worth mentioning that at their National Congress, held 
in Palermo at the end of 1924, a resolution for the freedom of 
the Press was passed with acclamation, there being only two 
opposers. The lawyers again, in their Congresses in Turin 
and Triest, passed votes in support of the independence of the 
judiciary, showing that the majority of them are far from 
disposed to accept the Fascist conception of justice. The 
regular army was certainly not Fascist up to two years ago, 
when it looked upon the irregular army of the Black Shirts as 
a rival. But since Mussolini has taken up also the portfolio 
of War, and has become War Minister, and above all, since 
he has increased the allowances of the officers, things have 
changed. At least there is now more discretion displayed in 
the officers’ messes. 

Discretion, prudence, reserve, silence, simulation, dissimu- 
lation, these are the chief virtues of the régime, and their 
effect may, indeed, be such as to justify the legend that the 
whole population of Italy is heart and soul with Fascism. 
The truth is that many thousands of ex-service men who, 
after the war, found themselves faced with the necessity of 
keeping body and soul together, threw themselves into Fascism 
just as they would have thrown themselves into Bolshevism, 
providing that their immediate daily needs were satisfied. The 
truth is that Fascism has logically the support, in some cases 
with certain reservations, of the capitalist classes; that its 
ranks have been swollen by the syndicalists and other 
extremists who left the Social Reformist party in 1915 and 
followed Mussolini in his militarist and nationalist evolution ; 
and that there is, last but not least, a sort of general embelle- 
ment, due to a vain and exasperated nationalism. But, as I 
said before, it would be a mistake to judge the phenomenon 
from its surface appearances, and to believe that Fascism has 
the spontaneous and, therefore, reliable support of the great 
majority of the Italian population. 

Fascism is to a great extent made up of many of these 
legends, which only time will gradually dispel. The legend 
that Fascism was responsible for the wave of economic 
prosperity has already been shaken. Fascism indeed had 
only a very small share in determining the favourable con- 
ditions created for Italian commercial expansion. When 
Mussolini assumed power in October, 1922, the so-called 
Bolshevist crisis had already been overcome. The strike 
mania had passed so that the last political strike foolishly 
ordered by the Socialists in the summer of that year had ended 
in a great fiasco. Order was being re-established everywhere. 
The statesmen and journalists of every country who passed 
one or two months in Genoa in the spring of 1922 for the 
famous international conference will remember that all the 
Italian public services were then working regularly, and that 
Italy, even without the Fascist government, was reassuming its 
normal life. The Fascists seized power in October, 1922, and 
since then, preventing strikes by force, and obliging the work- 
men and peasants to work on conditions favourable to the 
masters and agrarians, have undoubtedly helped to favour 
productive energies. This is the only contribution that may 
be credited to them, and even this would have been of doubtful 
effect if other and more real causes of economic prosperity had 
not been in operation. 

Italian industry, having been protected by heavy customs 
tariffs so that it could exploit the home market at the expense 
of the national consumer, has notably developed its export 
trade during the last three years because, firstly, of the 
depreciation of the lira which allowed foreigners to buy in 
Italy cheaper than in other countries; and secondly, the low 
wages of the Italian workmen which permitted ]talian manu 
facturers to produce at a cost lower than that of other countries. 
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But now that these causes have partly, or wholly, ceased to 
exist or operate, we see that Italian industry, in spite of 
Fascism, has entered a crisis which is becoming more and 
more serious every day. A communiqué of an official agency 
recently gave the disquieting news that there had been a 
notable falling-off in the export trade during the first three 
months of this year, in comparison with the corresponding three 
months of 1925, that the silk, cotton, and woollen industries 
were particularly depressed, and that very serious difficulties 
were being encountered by the metallurgical, mechanical, and 
chemical industries. The reasons given by the official agency 
for the crisis were, firstly, that owing to the French franc and 
the Belgian franc having depreciated more than the lira, those 
who yesterday bought in Italy now find it more convenient to 
buy in France and Belgium; secondly, that in order to meet 
this competition, the Italian manufacturers would have to 
lower the cost of production, but this they could not do because 
the wages of the Italian workmen are already so low that 
further reduction is impossible ; thirdly, that the Germans are 
again showing their activity on the world’s markets; fourthly, 
that almost everywhere high tariff barriers, which obstruct 
Italian commercial expansion, have been erected. 

During the last three or four years, moreover, the Italian 
industrialists, imagining that they were about to conquer the 
world, tied up enormous sums of money—several milliard lire 
every year—in new plants, machinery, and other expenses. 
The capitals of the various undertakings have been thus con 
tinually increased, and Italian industry has now swollen like 
the frog in the fable of “Esop. The consequences of all this 
are now beginning to be seen. The situation is finally aggra- 
vated by the cost of living which is becoming higher and 
higher (493 in 1923, now 650), by the heavy taxation (16%, 
income tax), and by the increase in public expenditure. The 
internal public debt has risen from 91 milliards in June, 1925, 
to 92.7 milliards in February, 1926. The note circulation has 
risen from 196 milliards in 1923 to 214 milliards at the end of 
1925. The purchasing power of the lira has gone down from 
25 cents in 1924 to 20 cents. The Fascist Government, 
which in the first three years had made economies, has lately 
been spending lavishly, and now a great many schemes are on 
foot for improving and embellishing the cities, for making 
Rome as imposing as it was at the time of Augustus, for public 
works, and so on. Where will the money come from? 
Professor Giorgio Mortara in his publication, “ Economic 
Prospects for 1926,” clearly says that “‘one must not rely too 
much on the development of the income of the State."” What 
is important is economy. “We have reached a point where 
it seems urgent to stop all this increase in public expenditure.”’ 
In short, the legend that Fascism has created great prosperity 
in the country is now being destroyed by the facts. 


Correspondence 
THE EXTIRPATION OF MALARIAL FEVER 
To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Sir. 
extirpate malaria “‘under the official flag of his own country,” I 
an ambiguous phrase: and I welcome Mr. H. J. Ward's protest on 
behalf of the memory of Sir Alfred Jones, whom I have heard speak 
for Ross in the old days and whose services I have often celebrated. 
I should have written @gis instead of “‘flag.’’ It was the individual 
Jones, not the British Government nor any department of State, that 
gave Ross his chance. The whole story, with its damning indictment 
of our officials—doubtless due to the historic contempt for science in 
the schools where they got their little store of ideas for life—is to be 
found, in the words of Ross himself, in his fascinating Memoirs 
(Murray, 1925).—Yours, etc., 

Royal Institution. 

May Ist. 


In stating that Sir Ronald Ross has not had his chance to 
used 
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TYRE OR TIRE 
To the Editor of THe New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Is it not time we had a definite ruling on the spelling of 
“‘tyre’’? I notice in the report of the Dunlop Rubber Company that 
the word is spelled with the “‘Y” twenty-eight times and with “I” 
only once. Perhaps some of your readers can say which is correct 
Or quote authorities ?—Yours, etc., 

21 Haverstock Hill, 

Chalk Form, N.W.1. 
May Ist. 


Leste Korsautp. 


[There is no question as to correctness. Both spellings are correct. 
“*Tire,’’ which is the usual spelling in America, has undoubtedly the 





authority of older usage (see the Oxford Dictionary), but “‘tyre”’ repre- 
sents the normal modern English usage and has the advantage of avoid- 
ing confusion with the other meaning of the word “‘tire.’’ The Times 
recently discussed the subject and seems still to hesitate between the 
two spellings. We however are inclined to plump for “‘tyre” and that 
is how it will always be spelt in our columns.—Ep. N.S.] 


THUCYDIDES’ ARTISTIC LAPSES. 


To the Editor of THe New StaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I am truly grateful to the reviewer of my ‘“‘Thucydides” for 
his sympathetic and generous appreciation. There is, however, one 
stricture in his kindly notice that prompts me to encroach upon your 
space with an answer. It refers to my criticism of the historian'’s two 
departures from artistic austerity. 

I quite agree that, in judging ‘‘these two unique 
emotional realism,”’ as the reviewer aptly characterises them, one must 
consider ‘‘at what points in the whole narrative they are placed.’’ Thus 
considered, 1 admit, they may be psychologically explained. But may 
they be artistically justified? The reviewer says Yes. I say No— 
without presuming to think that I am right and he is wrong. I have 
expressly repudiated such presumption in my book (pp. 193-194) by 
warning the reader of the necessarily subjective nature of many 
artistic verdicts which, in the absence of any canon of determination 
beyond a few main lines, must depend on personal standards due heaven 
only knows to what obscure causes of individual temperament acted 
upon by association of ideas springing from individual experience. 
Hence the wisdom of the old aphorism De gustibus non disputandum ; 
and I would not dream of disputing on a matter of personal taste, 
But I should like, by your permission, to enter a mild protest on a 
matter of fact. 

I am not, as the reviewer thinks, quite “in a minority of one’ on 
both passages. Colonel Mure took the same view of the second—and 
indeed carried his condemnation of Thucydides’ ‘‘superfluity and 
triviality’’ to far greater lengths than | which again shows 
how even critics whose taste accords up to a point diverge beyond that 
point. I do not, needless to say, cite Mure'’s judgment as a proof of 
the correctness of my own, but only as a proof that others besides 
myself may feel that ‘‘the artist, who gave his powers of descriptive 
pathos rein there,” would have done better if he had restrained himself. 
-Yours, etc., 
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Royal Societies Club, G. F. Apport, 
St. James’s Street, S.W. 
May Ist. 


Miscellany 
ON GETTING RID OF PEOPLE 


DIVIDE the world, after a long, widespread, and detailed 
| experience of the beastly place—and when I say “the 

world,”’ I mean I divide the people of the world—into 
three groups, of very different sizes—the people who can get 
rid of other people smoothly and without offence; the people 
who can do it with a certain normal amount of friction: and 
the people who can only do it at the expense of heavy trouble 
during which they dre grossly insulted or subjected to intoler- 
able humiliation. 

The middle group is immensely the largest; it covers the 
great mass of the human race (poor coves !) 

They get rid of people as they do everything else; jogging 
along more or less, no extreme either way, finding life hard 
yet bearable; liking moderately; disliking very little; more 
moved than moving. Such is the lump, such is the general 
paste or dough out of which humanity is—not sufficiently— 
baked. You may see your Cabinet Minister, your Racing 
Tout, vour Inn-keeper, your Lord, your Publisher, your 
Pioughman, breaking off with a bore and leaving both himself 
and the bore a little ruffled—but not too much. Now and 
then this common man, this general type, will find the process 
a little more difficult than usual, just as sometimes a plaster 
will stick a little harder than usual. The fellow-being can 
only be dismissed with some effort, and’ in consequence there 
is a rowlet, or rowkin, a diminutive row; nothing severe, but 
enough to cause at most a day’s annoyance. 

But do not be Nominalist. Do not tell me that here (or in 
any other matter) there are no real categories, no distinct 
ideas. This middle type of men, this average at getting rid 
of others, ends sharply either way. There is a gulf between 
him and his two fellows—the one above who can always get 
rid of other people to their joy, and the one below who cannot 
do it without monstrous conflict and peril and sharp pain. 

As for these last they are not many, but they have among 
them the most noble and therefore the most unfortunate. 
Every good poet I have known—and I have known two— 
was of this kind; recluses are of this kind, and the greater 
part of saints; not a few scholars, and every one without 
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exception of that rare sort which, without a word and often 
without a gesture, impresses Truth upon others. 

All these in getting rid of others are in for heavy weather. 
They cannot do it without some violent scene or at the best 
a permanent enmity—and yet they have to do it all day long, 
for they are just the sort whom the rest of the world is 
perpetually harrying—with lassoes, snares, traps, nets, gins, 
and sticky lime, to catch them with, whether as lions or as 
advisers, oras masters for those who need a master, or as 
supports for those who need support, or as creators for those 
who hunger to hear good verse, fixed wisdom or even holi- 
ness. These are just the men who have to go through all 
their lives shaking off other people, and not a day of that 
life passes without ensuing trouble through their inability to 
be rid of their kind with smoothness. 

That is why you find them sometimes darting down side 
streets, shouting “not at home” out of a window at the 
upturned face, or scribbling notes in which they lie upon 
their movements, or sinking (alas!) to the baseness of getting 
letters posted from distant towns that they may stimulate 
absence. With this great faculty for suffering in the getting 
rid of others goes the faculty of losing money, of making bad 
bargains, of being done in the eye, and in general all the 
bitterness of the sucker’s life. 

Of you who are reading this, too many, feeling flattered by 
my description of the man thus burdened, will make sure you 
belong to that little company of the martyred heroes. You 
flatter yourselves. They are but a very little band ; and if they 
bear the mark of suffering, it is because such a_ badge is the 
stamp of the elect. 

What then shall I say of that other band, at the remote end 
of the spectrum, the people who can get rid of others smoothly 
and in a mutual air of beatitude? Oh! Those are the 
fortunate of this world! I do not envy them their eternal 
fate—but their fate between the registrar and the registrar, 
their fate between the nursery and the nursing home, is the 
fate of the fortunate few, of the rare minority, of the man who 
makes good. 

How often have I watched them at it! 

I do not count women, for all women have the trick. I am 
talking only of my own sex. Most of the men who have 
accumulated great fortunes at the expense of their fellows 
have this faculty. They are gone, and you hardly know that 
they are gone; or they have dismissed you, and you leave 
them under the belief that they were reluctant to lose you, but 
you had to tear yourself away. It is as though a friendly 
hand were being put upon your shoulder (the other hand is 
often in your pocket) and you were being begged to stay, 
when in truth you are being kicked out. 

For the fortunate clique of glad-ridders carry with them a 
natural protective colouring, a natural atmosphere of deceit, 
granted them by their natural Lord of the Unseen World 
below. We do not recognise them. At least, only those of 
us (and | am one) who meditate at length upon the actions of 
their fellows can pick this species out from among the millions 
of mankind. I have heard it said that the art can be acquired. 
I doubt it. For I have watched men who by birth and train- 
ing should have possessed it, men in great positions, compelled 
by that position to grin at humanity all day long and to carry 
the “ What can I do for you?” rictus through all the years 
of manhood; and not one in a hundred has the strange gift. 
Mark how other men talk of the man of position: their 
resentment against him, their stories of his rudeness, of his 
blundering—it is always a reminiscence of having been got rid 
of. Here and there a man of position has the occult power. 
I knew one myself, the son of a blackmailer. He had fine 
presence, great fortune and high office in the State and could 
have got rid of Lord Chesterfield with success. But he owed 
his rare gift to nature, not to his peerage. 

Some of the fortunate of whom I speak have the gift in so 
high a degree that even experienced people like myself are 
deceived; and I remember one in particular whom I only 
found out by overhearing him upon the telephone. All that 
he said to me upon the telephone was gracious and good and 
like a spring wood to the nostrils of my soul. But his wife, 
or some such person, happened to be standing by him, and not 
appreciating the sensitiveness of the magical instrument, he 
addressed her in asides. 

Thus he would alternate ; 





(To me): “Ah, that will be good! Then at 3 o'clock 
then ?—eh?” 

(To his wife. or what not): “Goodness gracious, my dear, 
it isn’t my fault. J can’t make him stop.”’ 

(To me): “Wednesday. Excellent 
away. I have such a lot of things to say to you.” 

(To the what not): “I’m coming, my dear. I tell you I’m 
coming. He is bound to stop soon. He can't go on talking 
all day.” 

(To me): “I say: You havn't sent me your book. Oh! 
Damn! They've cut me off, I can't hear anything!” 

(To the what not): “That's stopped him I think!” 

By such a revelation did I panetrate into the black heart of 
this one, whom I would call Fortunatus; and from that date 
I have hated him. He is dead these fifteen years, and I hate 
him still. But then it is human and right to hate the 
fortunate. 


Don't go 


H. BELLOc. 
Drama 
TWO AMUSING IMPOSTORS 


O one can tell how long the theatres are likely to remain open; any 
N day light restrictions or the impossibility of assembling an 
audience may lead to their being closed; meanwhile I shall 
report upon two plays worth seeing—if you get the chance, 
At the Barnes Theatre M. Komisarjevsky is producing Gogol's 


The Government Inspector. His production is a gay, ingenious 
experiment. The curtain rises upon a bright, symbolic landscape of 
a small provincial town in Russia. In the foreground is a circular 


revolving platform with stools and chairs upon it, and along its edge 
on one side runs a low balustrade with arches above it and an aperture 
in it which serves as a door. When the open side of this platform 
is turned towards us the people upon it are supposed to be indoors; 
and sure enough, whenever the dialogue is animated, we do forget 
the brilliant jumble of red roofs and green trees behind them, 
and that they are not sitting in a room. As a matter of fact the 
action in Gogol’s play, as it was originally conceived, takes place 
entirely indoors, either in the Governor’s house or (Act II.) in the 
miserable attic where the supposed Government Inspector, Khlestakov, 
is lodging. He is in reality an impecunious clerk on his travels, an 
exuberant little snob who has lost his journey-money playing cards; 
but abject fear of the Imperial emissary from Petersburg, whom 
rumour asserts to be staying incognito among them, leads the local 
bureaucrats to identify Khlestakov as the representative of the higher 
powers. When the trembling Governor calls upon him in his attic, 
Khlestakov concludes that he is going to be taken to jail for debt. 
Imagine then his jovful bewilderment when he is installed in the 
Governor's House, féted and fawned upon! His delight is only 
equalled by the relief of the local officials on discovering that he is 
extraordinarily easy to bribe. He gets drunk; he tells the wildest 
stories of his own importance, makes reckless love to both the 
Governor's daughter and her mother, delights the old man, who can 
scarcely believe in such luck, by offering to marry the former, and 
finally departs crazy with laughter, and his pockets full of money. 
After his departure, the Postmaster, who is in the habit of examin- 
ing the local correspondence, opens the letter in which Khlestakov 
has described his fantastic adventures to a literary friend. The letter 
is passed from hand to hand, each of Khlestakov’s victims shrinking 
in turn from reading aloud the passage in which he himself is des- 
cribed. The play ends with a terrific outburst on the part of the 
Governor, whose bitter vexation and disappointment are intensified by 
the thought that, on the top of everything else, he will now be held 
up to ridicule by those scribbling fellows who respect no man and no 
man’s office. Suddenly they are all turned to stone by a stentorian 
announcement that his Majesty's Inspector General has arrived. 
Gogol’s comedy must rank among the best comedies of the 19th 
century. Before the Revolution it was a permanent item in the 
dramatic repertory of Russia, an ever-fresh spring of laughter. What 
Gogol ridiculed has passed away. What has taken the place of that 
is probably as vulnerable to laughter as the sycophancy, incompetency 
and corruption of the old Russian bureauracy, but it would need a 
more daring man than Gogol to explore it. Gogol, by the bye, was 
not a daring man; he meant to amuse, not to write scathing exposures. 
When Pushkin heard the manuscript of Dead Souls read aloud, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘God, what a sad country our Russia is!" and Gogol was 
frightened. He did not mean his book to be taken like that. He 
wrote classics without being fully conscious of their import. To 
Russians for whom their past literature exists, The Government 
Inspector is a classic. Hence M. Komisarjevsky's treatment of it. 
To him it is uninteresting to produce so hackneyed a masterpiece in 
the traditional way. What he has done in effect is to achieve the 
same sort of transposition as a composer attempts when he turns a 
realistic comedy into an operetta, aiming at preserving the spirit 
and the fun of the piece while cutting away all its realistic attach- 
ments. Hence, in this case, the bright unreal scenery, the merry-go- 
round platform, the sentries who come out of a child’s box of wooden 
soldiers, the pantomime horse which carries Khlestakov away, the 
busv-bodies, Dobchinski and Bobchinski, who always trot instead of 
walking. Very gay and amusing it all is. What is more, the actors 
being thrown entirely on their own resources to create atmosphere 
without the help of atmosphere-creating properties, show their mettle. 
That excellent actor, Mr, Alfred Clark, ‘is’ first-rate as the Governor. 
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His forcible yet fawning grimaces conveyed vividly the hectoring, 
narrow, self-seeking type whom we love to see out-witted; and Mr. 
Claude Rains’ exhibition of art for art’s sake lying, and extravagant 
impertinence, as the radiantly amazed and gaseous Khlestakov, was 
delightful. 

But The Government Inspector not being a stale classic to me, and the 
Spirit of it being profoundly satirical, | should have enjoyed even 
more a realistic imterpretation of it. Its situations are the kind which 
become more amusing in proportion as they appear more inevitable. 
Indeed, Gogol in his instructions to his actors advised them to play as 
naturally as possible and to appear even a little more dignified than such 
characters would be in real life. They were not to think of being funny; 
“Fhe comedy,’’ he wrote, ‘“‘will appear in the seriousness with which 
every person in it pursues his own task.’’ Of course in this ingenious 
transposition of the play into another key they thought about being 
funny all the time. The fat Charity Commissioner made much too 
much play with his great stomach. 

The other amusing impostor is to be seen at the Royalty Theatre. 
His name is Dr. Knock and his creator is M. Jules Romains. This 
short three-act comedy has been admirably translated by Mr. Granville 
Barker. The first act takes place in a motor-car which, apart from 
breakdowns, is seen travelling along the road to an isolated country 
town in France; the ramshackle old vehicle contains Doctor Parpalaid 
and his wife, who are conducting Dr. Knock to his new practice. On 
the journey it becomes clear that the practice which they have sold 
him is as worthless as the car they would also like to part with. Dr. 
Knock’s grimness. disappears, however, on hearing that although the 
inhabitants of St. Maurice are abominably robust, they are much 
interested in spiritualism and that exaggerative gossip rages there. 
He turns upon old Parpalaid (commercially a little sly, but pro- 
fessionally honest, old Parpalaid) with the utmost contempt: he had 
a gold-mine there all the time; when Parpalaid comes back for his 
first instalment of purehase-money, he will see. In Act II. we watch 
Dr. Knock making a practice. First, he sends round the town crier, 
announcing that public health being the first concern of the conscien- 
tious physcian, Dr. Knock will give gratis consultations on Market 
Day. The seene in his consulting room is most amusing. His method 
is to play upon that misgiving about health which is so easy to 
awaken in us all. He terrifies two grinning yokels, bursting with 
health, who have come to see him out of fun, a robust farmer’s wife, 
who characteristically thinks she may as well get something for 
nothing, and the lady who comes to set an example and to talk about 
her money affairs. Mr. Dennis Eadie’s curt, ominous manner is 
admirable. Diagrams of internal organs, the display of strange gleaming 
instruments and medical abraecadabra work the miracle. When old 
Parpalaid (admirably played by Mr. Clive Currie) returns, he finds 
the hotel has already become a sanatorium. Everybody is swallowing 
cachets and taking temperatures; sterilisation is rampant; a con- 
siderable propertion of the inhabitants are in bed. What is more, the 
fame of a doetor who can discover one is dangerously ill when one 
had no notion anything was the matter, has spread abroad. Parpalaid 
is filled with envious awe, but he ventures to protest that it is not 
honest. Knock replies that all he cares for is medical science; all 
men have something the matter with them. And here comedy takes 
on a profounder satirical reference and turns its light on that tendency 
in specialists to regard mankind as existing simply for the practice 
of their crafts. The hypnosis in the atmosphere is too strong even 
for old Parpalaid, who observes that he is not quite happy about his 
own health and is last seen swallowing a cachet. I have not laughed 
so much in a theatre for a long time as during the scenes in the 


consulting room. 
DesmMonp MacCartny. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


HE exhibition at Burlington House presents a monotony so con- 

I sistent that it must bear the palm of dullness away from any of 

its hundred and forty-seven predecéssors. Such an array, it would 
seem, could hardly have been gathered together without a deliberate 
motive. But after a pained bewilderment, suddenly a light breaks 
in; and 1926 becomes a significant and interesting year. For it is 
quite evident that the selection committee has made a stand. There 
was to be no compromise with the moderns. Mr. Sickert could not, 
indeed, be kept out, but his small and characteristic study is hung 
about as badly as possible. Mr. John’s absence was doubtless a 
considerable relief, and it is a wonder that the large, bold portrait 
of a girl musician, by Mrs, Laura Knight, managed to get in. For 
the rest, the object was plainly to strike a blow for reaction and the 
Aeademy tradition at whatever cost. 

A visiter to the exhibition of twenty years ago, seeing the present 
one, would notice hardly any difference, except that this year’s might 
seem rather duller. For even the fun of guessing at the problem 
picture is now considerably diluted. Gone are those glorious melo- 
dramas of Saciety seandal, in which it was impossible to tell which 
of the figures was going to be the social outcast. Instead, for this 
year’s problem, there is offered a pompous allegory by Mr. J. B. 
Souter, entitled Breakdown. A negro in evening dress, sitting on a 
broken statue, plays a saxaphone to a nude white girl who is about 
to dance or to «lie, While appreciating the artist’s pun on the name 
of the dance-magic, the public is supposed to try and spot the 
significance of the word in its second sense. Breakdown of what ? 
Of civilisation? Of the colour-bar? Of a revue company? Or even, 
if it may be whispered, of the Academy itself? 

For this indifferent piece of sensationalism provides the only thrill. 
There is none to be found in the works of Art. The royal portrait 
by Mr. Jack is a Sreat improvement on the usual canvas of this kind, 
«imply because it ** -eglly a portrait. Sir W. Orpen performs his 





customary exhibitions of skill with various celebrities, and Mr. Mun- 
ning’s horses are glossier than ever in landscapes where the English 
climate is merrily idealised. But will these two excellent painters ever 
want to give the public more than the public wants? The other well- 
known artists also display their well-known feats, but this year there 
is somehow a hint of the rheumatics about them, while the compara- 
tively youthful recruits from the New English seem to age prematurely 
at Burlington House. 

In fact, this year’s experiment has failed; yet it is valuable because 
it has finally shown that the Academy tradition has got to go. On 
the title-page of the catalogue is a quotation from Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
“It is by being conversant with the inventions of others that we learn 
to invent.’”” The words of the first P.R.A. still ring true. The Academy 
tradition has ignored them for many years, but unless it returns to 
them, a great institution will fall into desuetude. It is absurd that a 
body like the R.A. should present a dreary array of examples of a 
worn-out school, to a public which knows by now quite a lot about 
modern art. It is a mistake to claim the work of a clique as British 
art, when most of the interesting British painters are a generation 
ahead. There is no real reason why so-called official art should 
necessarily be bad art. The collection at the Tate gallery has shown 
indeed that this is not so. The Academy must become genuinely 
representative also; the method of selection must be radically altered 
or its whole constitution will have to be overhauled. An exhibition 
like this year’s is unfair to painters and public alike. 


T. W. Earp. 


Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AMUEL BUTLER used to say that he recommended any young artist 
S depressed about his work to go down to the basement of the 
National Gallery and look at the earliest Turner there. It was an 
object lesson in incompetence, and yet I have been re-reading 
a book which in my youth made an impression on me, George Moore's 
Confessions of a Young Man. Heinemann’s have just re-published 
it (7s. 6d.). We all know with what distinction George Moore writes 
now. This is how he used to write in early days; it should be 
cheering to beginners: 

“*I see her sitting in her beautiful 
and all belonging to her. Her chair 
plant, and the long leaves lean out as if to touch her neck. The 
great white and red roses of the Aubusson carpet are spread 
enigmatically about her feline feet; a grand piano leans its melodious 
mouth to her; and there she sits when her visitors have left her, 
playing Beethoven's sonatas in the dreamy fire-light. The spring- 
tide shows but a bloom of unvarying freshness; August has 
languished and loved in the strength of the sun. She is stately, 
she is tall. What sins, what disappointments, what aspirations lie 
in those grey eyes, mysteriously still, and mysteriously revealed 
These a young man longs to know of, they are his life. He imagines 
himself sitting by her, when the others have gone, holding her hand, 
calling on her name; sometimes she moves away and plays the 
Moonlight Sonata." 

Readers of Mr. George Moore will note the first appearance (1886) 
of the famous Aubusson carpet. What | wish, however, to point out 
is the immense improvement steady pains on his part have wrought 
in his style. 


drawing-room, all designed by, 
is placed beneath an evergreen 


* * 7 


note too the improvement in his taste. Here 


Talking of progress, 
description, of his room in Paris when he 


is a description, a loving 
was a young man: 
“The drawing-room was in cardinal red, hung from the middle 
of the ceiling and looped up to give the appearance of a tent; a 
faun, in terra-cotta, laughed in the red gloom, and there were 
Turkish couches and lamps. In another room you faced an altar, 
«a Buddhist temple, a statue of Apollo, and a bust of Shelley. The 
bedrooms were made unconventional, with cushioned seats and rich 
canopies; and in picturesque corners there were censers, great 
church candlesticks, and palms; then think of the smell of burning 
incense and wax and you will have imagined the sentiment of our 
apartment in Rue de la Tour des Dames. I bought a Persian cat, 
and a python that made a monthly meal off guinea-pigs; Marshall, 
who did not care for pets, filled his room with flowers—he used to 


sleep beneath a tree of gardenias in full bloom. We were so, 
Henry Marshall and George Moore, when we went to live in 76, 
Rue de la Tour des Dames, we hoped for the rest of our lives. 


He was to paint, | was to write.” 


. . . 
Walter Pater, in acknowledging a copy of The Confessions of a 
5 . ” 
Young Man, addressed the author as: ‘‘Dear, audacious Moore. 


The audacity which probably struck him most was that which dictated 
the passages describing the pleasures of the flesh and those which 
defended a fast life. These will not strike Mr. Moore’s new readers 
as particularly daring. But there is an audacity in the book which 
will amaze them, thanks to which the book has life in it yet and 
remains stimulating; the audacity which has made George Moore 
immune from that Fear-of-giving-yourself-away-disease which para- 
lyses writers. He has never been afraid of being silly; he has never 
been afraid of being unjust; he has never been afraid of exhibiting 
himself as selfish, self-complacent, limited. | Consequently he has 
always been good company. There is in his personal writings 4 
piquant contrast between a childish candour (combined with the 
transparent artifices of vanity) and an extremely cautious sophistica- 
tion in expression, a sophistication which takes the form of the 
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smoothest, easiest simplification of statement. Always speaking out 
of himself, heedless of being just and unperturbed by his exceptional 
ignorance, of which he is perfectly and complacently aware, he has 
uttered only what he really felt about art and letters; and since art 
is a passion in him, he has made more illuminating one-sided comments 
upon books and pictures than perhaps any other contemporary critic. 
These utterances have to be checked. Heavens, yes! They are often 
mutually destructive; when he changes his mind, as he has frequently 
done, he does so without compromise. But they are alive, witty and 
unforgettable. You will find many of them, some of them enraging, 
others for which one is delightedly grateful, in this early book. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 


Reviews 
ELIZABETH AGAIN 


The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth. By Martin Hume. Nash and 
Grayson. 12s. 6d. 

The Fugger News-Letters. Second Series. Edited by Victor vow 
Krarwitt. Translated by L. S. R. Byrne. The Bodley Head. 
18s. 

Queen Elizabeth seems at the moment to be enjoying something 
like a publisher’s boom, Here, anyhow, are a couple of books which 
would seem to count on a good deal of popular interest in her charac- 
ter. The first is a new edition of the first of Mr. Martin Hume’s 
books published many years ago. In its original form, despite its title, 
it was more of a sketch of diplomatic history than a_ chronique 
scandaleuse, but the author has now seen fit to add two chapters 
which deal directly with what he himself describes as ‘‘non-political 
philanderings."" They emphasise, with a good many quotations from 
original documents, the fact that Elizabeth was not averse at any 
time of her life to cultivating relations with members of the other 
sex, and they discuss discreetly how intimate these relations may have 
been. Perhaps they do make it a little clearer than it was before 
that the great Queen, as a lonely sexagenarian, found it difficult to 
grow old with dignity, though of course she could show her claws 
and assume the grand manner to the end, if the young whippe rsnappers 
whom she conde recende ~d to cajole either presumed on her attentions or 
showed too clearly their preference for younger society. 

The second series of Fugger News-Letters contains seven hundred 
and forty-eight extracts from the communiqués sent to the great 
Augsburg banking-house by their correspondents all over Europe, from 
London to Constantinople and from Lisbon to Warsaw. They 
cover the period between 1568 and 1604, but it cannot be said that they 
make very lively reading or add very much to our knowledge of the 
period. The Fugger correspondents are not stylists, nor do they seem 
to get hold of much “‘inside information."’ Like everybody else, they 
wondered whether Elizabeth was ever going to get married, or to 
behead Mary Queen of Scots, or to arrest Drake as a pirate. Like 
everybody else, they discovered that it did mot pay to trust her word 
or to take her promises at their face value. They seem to have 
panted dutifully after her through all the mazes of her innumerable 
negotiations, and to have wondered, as most of us do, what was going 
to happen. In fact, what really makes the book worth while is the 
illustrations, the best of which are drawn from the wonderful collection 
of the Archduke Ferdinand of Tyrol which is now at Vienna. Some 
of these are admirable and are not nearly as well known as they ought 
to be. For example, there is a portrait of Sir Francis Drake, which 
simply must be « wonderful likeness. A round-faced, wide-eyed, smart 
looking little man with tousled hair, a short scrubby beard and a 
pair of long moustaches which do little to hide a jovial little mouth 
which seems just on the point of pursing itself up to emit a cheerful 
whistle. Curious that this picture makes him look strangely like a 
brother of William the Silent, who appears a few pages further on in 
a portrait by Goutman. A much older, more serious minded person 
with a long, deep furrow running from the nostrils downwards, 
roughly parallel to another which carries the line of the lips almost 
down to that of the jaw. A face full of care and anxiety, melancholy 
and thoughtful, but held together magnificently by a long, straight 
mouth, a jutting chin, a nose long, well-arched and rough-hewn like 
that of Oliver Cromwell, and a pair of eyes, clear and candid under 
big, curved brows, without a trace of fear or hesitation in them. 
The face of a hero who has learnt to meet defeat and conquer despair. 
And the two pictures of Elizabeth show her, for all her finery, to have 
been the peer of these two men. Without their candour, of course, 
as anyone can see from her eyes and mouth, both of which she obviously 
inherited from her father, but with all the strength and essential 
dignity which that fat blusterer lacked. To see her picture on the 
same page as that of the debauched young fool Alengon, with his 
blurred features and fatuous mouth, is to wonder how anyone could 
have thought she would ever raise him from the status of a lapdog to 
that of a husband. Her real mate comes a few pages sooner, in a 
reproduction of an anonymous engraving of William Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, much the best portrait we have seen of that cautious, worldly 
old patriot. 

A good half dozen of the other portraits come near the level of these 
four, though others, like the one of Mary Queen of Scots, are mere 
daubs. The letters are quite adequately translated and there is an 
introduction by the editor which contains some useful facts and details 
about the house of Fugger. 


LE GAI SAVOIR 
Romantic France: The Enchanted Land of Provence. 
Etsner. Illustrated by Herbert Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 


Miss Elsner is not always accurate; but accuracy is a quality 
which tends to evaporate in the sunshine of Provence. Neither the 


Kennetu Be. 


By ELeanor 











Troubaders nor Tartarin woukl worry over the spelling of 
Alischamps, which should be “Aliscamps,”’ or of ‘“acqueduct,”’ 
which should be ‘‘aqueduct,”’ or of ‘‘epical,”’ which is more usually 
epic,’’ or of “Arthur Symonds,”’ who should be “Arthur Symons,”’ 
or of ‘‘Constantin,’’ who should be ‘‘Constantine.”” Henry II. and 
Eleanor of Aquitaine were not the parents of the Black Prince; nor 
was Geoffrey Rudel’s princesse lointaine ‘‘a lovely lady in the Court 
of Carcassonne,”’ but she lived at Tripoli in Syria—at least, that is 
the more usual story. This gay imaccuraey seems ina keeping with 
the spirit of Provence, which Miss Elsner evidently appreciates and 
can to some extent convey. For she knows her Provence well. 
Besides Carcassonne and Arles and Nimes and Les Baux and Les 
Saintes Maries and King Réné and Mistral—we all know something 
about these—she can tell us about Roumanille’s bookshop at Avignon, 
and the Buisson Ardent in Aix Cathedral, and the Roman bath at 
Amélie-les-Bains with the hotel that is named therefrom, and St. 
Paul-du-Var (that pearl of the Riviera) with its local wine in the 
straw-covered bottles, and a certain risotto of chickens’ livers provided 
at the Hotel de Mont Baudon at Peille. 

Besides personal experiences such as these, there is much interesting 
reading from the history of Provence, such as the thirty-one laws of 
Le Livre de L’Art d’Aimer, compiled by Andrew the Chaplain (!) in 
the days of the Courts of Love: 

(1) Marriage cannot be pleaded as an excuse for refusing to love. 

(2) A person who cannot keep a secret can never be a lover. 

(3) No one can really love two people at the same time. 

(10) Love is always an exile where avarice holds its dwelling. 

(11) It is not becoming to love those ladies who only love with a 
view to marriage 

(19) If hove once begins to . diminish, it quickly fades away as a 
rule, and rarely recovers itself . « 

(26) Love can deny nothing to love . 

(29) Too great prodigality of favours is not | advisable, for a lover 
who is wearied with a superabundance of pleasure is gener- 
ally as a rule disinclined to love . . . 

(31) Nothing prevents one lady being loved by two gentlemen, 
or one gentleman by two ladies. 

Miss Elsner’s book can be strongly recommended to those who are 
visiting Provence, to those who once have been there, and to those 
who may some day go. It is illustrated with nineteen well-chosen 
photographs, and it ought to have a map—but it has not. 


RED WISE 


Red Wise. By E. Powys Matuers. Woodcuts by Rosert Gissincs. 

500 copies. Golden Cockerel Press. 17s. 6d. 

Flourishing a brimming cup, the poet answered the philistine kadi: 
‘“‘l am not wise in any ordinary fashion. I am red wise, as the song 
says, my soul reels and runs crimson wisdom.” The cup brimmed 
with wine from the incredible grapes of Shiraz, or Kishbaba, or 
Cashbin—Mr. Mathers does not specify. 

And the poet was none other than the great Arabian, Abu Nowas, the 
favoured versifier of Haroun-al-Raschid. He was real, of course, as 
Mr. Mathers with prudent tact reminds us in a short note of explana- 
tion, in which he deprecates his series of little tales and verses as 
simply fictitious ‘‘squibs,"’ fathered by his gently anachronistic pen 
upon the eighth century master of Arabian lyric poetry. The orthodox 
work of reference which Occidental reviewers consult passes a dis- 
tinctly baleful judgment on poor Abu Newas: “‘the greater part of his 
life,’’ it warns us, “‘was characterised by great licentiousness and 
disregard of religion."’ But the cyclopaedist’s poison has proved dainty 
meat for Mr. Mathers, and it is prettily served. This same reference 
book darkly informs us that there exists a manuscript at Vienna con- 
taining no fewer than five thousand verses by the irreligious poet: it 
is a large number, but they are handily classified, it appears, under 
ten heads, viz., Wine, Hunting, Praise, the Love of Youths, the Love 
of Women, Obscenities, Blame, Elegies, and the Renunciation of the 
World. A noble gamut! And its notes are more or less those which 
Mr. Mathers has here chosen to play upon. 

His is a curious literary gift. Since Coloured Stars appeared eight 
or nine years ago, Mr. Mathers has worked his chosen field with 
great assiduity, and an even, smooth level of achievement. He is 
hemmed in with hot and musky perfumes; flame-coloured birds dart 
through his evening air; luscious, fleshy fruits drop ripe into his 
hands. And he is wise, red wise, in his generation, and does not as 
yet move out of his enchanted acre. One is repelled or attracted, 
according as one detests rose-water, hookah smoke or mavrodaphne, 
or is just prepared to tolerate them as being, in one way or another, 
“in the picture.”’ But it is very hard to estimate the worth of an 
exotic importer like Mr. Mathers. Is he living in an East of his own, 
or a more or less objective East, or an East prepared for European 
export? A doubt creeps occasionally into our pleasure, the worm in 
the pomegranate, the unutterable dread of the immemorial and blue- 
limelit Orient. . . . But to be fair, it is only a very occasional 
tremor. 

Those who enjoy an elegant conceit will find an agreeable example 
of Mr. Mathers’ blended wit and poetry in the tenth anecdote of Red 
Wise, telling of the dealings of Abu Nowas with Ali the Fanmaker. 
The merchant allowed the poet to fashion fitting inscriptions for his 
latest batch of fifteen fans, and here are a few as he suggested them: 

On the green fan with the two curving blue fishes, write carefully : 
See, you are under the river with us now, swimming , making a third. 

On the affair of blue sticks, with pepper red sft and te round 
black spots, or moons, write: We are your cohort of moths, woman, 
your squadron of airs from the garden, 

On the squat owl fan with the eyes, the one that emanates in 
black from a purple centre, write in that centre: Now that I watch 

ever about your bed, I shall not long be wise. . 
And for the sea fan: Wave after wave. 


“ 
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Alas, that so gracefuh am accomplishment should be lost to the polite 
practitioners of our own age and clime! Mallarmé, doubtless, was 
its last exponent in Europe, and that was in the Whistlerian ‘80's: 

Aile que du papier reploie 

Bats toute si t’initia 

Naguére a l’orage et la joic 

De son piano Missia! 

The Golden Cockerel Press has produced the book in an edition of 
appropriate limitation. Mr. Gibbing’s woodcuts, though well 
ceived as an essential part of the general décor of the volume, are 
rather unequal in achievement: the birds among the lemon trees on 
page 36, and the elephant who fell from the tree-tops through dis- 
turbed modesty (page 14), are the most successful. 


con- 


BLUESTOCKING LETTERS 


Biuestocking Letters. 
BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


Selected, with an Introduction. 


Lane. 6s. 


By making a selection of the letters of that notable group of 
ladies who, at a time when faro and crim. con. were the amuse- 
ments of a large part of High Society, chose to spend their evenings 
in intelligent conversation rather than in gambling or scandal, Mr. 
Brimley Johnson has done a double service. He has provided those 
who are wise enough to read his book with a source of genuine 
and unhackneyed entertainment, and at the same time vindicated 
the ladies themselves. From their own day to ours it has been the 
habit to ridicule the Bluestockings. Horace Walpole did; but none 
the less he had the greatest respect for Hannah More, befriended 
Mrs. Vesey in her disconsolate widowhood, and in old age gathered 
round him «a circle of women, Mrs. Damer and the Berrys, who, 
though they were too young to have belonged to the original clique, 
were in the true line of descent from them. Horace laughed and 
understood; the rest of us have for the most part laughed without 
troubling to examine what we are laughing at. Now we have a 
convenient chance of learning better. 


For while it is true that these ladies were one and all strongly 
tinged with pedantry, that their more formal writings have ceased 
to be readable, and that even in their private effusions they were 
a good deal too self-conscious and over-fond of tropes and literary 
allusions, they were nevertheless as human as anybody else and 
a good deal more witty than most. If they cultivated the art of 
writing—except poor Mrs. Vesey, who had small syntax and less 
punctuation—they were none the worse for that; and if Mrs. Carter 
translated Epictetus, she was, according to Dr. Johnson, equally 
good at a pudding, and put brandy into it to save the milk. She 
once went abroad with Mrs. Montagu. At the Jesuits’ College at 
St. Omer she amazed the librarian by asking for Greek manu- 
scripts; but at Lille, the next stage of the journey—it is Mrs. 
Montagu sending the news to Mrs. Vesey—‘behold the metamorphos 
of Mrs. Carter :”’ 

She now begins to consider greek was a dead language, and 
that french words and a little coquetry would do better at Spa; 
so with the same facility with which she translated Epictetus 
from greek into english, she translated her native timidity into 
french airs, and french modes; bought robes trimmed with blonde, 
and souci denton. Colliers, boquets, des engageantes and all the 
most labour’d ornaments of dress; and so soon as she was equip’d 
wish'’d for a walk in the tuilleries more than she had ever done 
for one in the Portico. 


Mrs. Montagu has the lion’s share of this volume, and deserves 
it, for she is easily the best letter-writer. Some of her flights, 
indeed, are in the best manner of the best of centuries. But she 
does not altogether overshadow her friends, Mrs. Vesey and Mrs. 
Boscawen, Mrs. Chapone and Carter, whom Mr. Brimley Johnson 
presents to us with so nice a literary tact. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
The Spell of Music. 


By J. A. Futier-Maittanp. Murray. 3s, 6d. 

One capital point is made by Doctor Maitland at the outset of this 
“attempt to analyse the enjoyment of music and to trace the growth 
of the appreciative faculties’’; the author stresses the fact, which 
is very apt to be lost sight of, that ancient music (that of Palestrina 
or of the Tudor composers, for instance) should not be judged by us 
as if it had been written for ears like our own. Alike in praising or 
blaming we must keep before us the environment, intellectual as well 
as musical, contemporary with the music. The charm of Doctor 
Maitland’s style consists in its admirable clarity and power of con- 
centrating within a small scope the maximum of critical information. 
Thus, in the space of some hundred and ten pages, the reader is made 
thoroughly acquainted with the most important sections of musical 
knowledge: Melody, Harmony, Rhythm, Form, Tone-Colour, Inter- 
pretation, Levels of appreciation, etc. He does not make the ultra- 
modern mistake of condemning “‘interpretation’’ by individual artists 
—a mistake that has ruined many a contemporary pianist of talent; 
but affirms that ‘‘the ideal interpreter is one whose individuality, 
though not made obvious by platform tricks, is strong enough to 
impress itself in the very act of letting the music speak to us directly.” 
The whole of this chapter, with its tribute to Casals, is of great 
interest. The books ends with an extremely amusing discourse on the 
Mystery of Popularity. 














Last Memories ef a Tenderfost. By R. B. Townxsnenxp. The Bodley 


Head. 12s. 6d. 


This book is not quite as good as Townshend's last two—which were 
also published posthumously—but it contains some excellent Indian 
yarns, and there is always a certain pathetic interest in the record of 
an old “‘pioneer’s’’ last visit to the scenes of his youth. Townshend 
found his beloved Indians of the Pueblo de Jemez cutting their hair 
short, attending Government schools, and learning to sing Presby- 
terian hymns in Spanish. Even the famous snake dance at Mashong- 
novi was marred by the presence of a hard-faced official in uniform, 
known as the Indian Agent, who admitted frankly that his object 
was to “‘civilise’’ the Indians as soon as possible in order to “‘preserve 
their souls from hell-fire.’’ Townshend moved on, sad and disillusioned, 
to the Grand Canyon, which he had never visited before; and there, 
with the roar of the waters in his ears, he spent his first night in his 
blanket under the stars for twenty-seven yveurs: 

I slept well, but light, waking a half dozen times like an Indian 
to watch the stars and the reflection of distant lightning where 

a storm was bursting in Utah up on the North Rim. 

He climbed the mighty sides of the Canyon like a young man, 
and seems to have thoroughly enjoyed himself. It is a_ pleasant 
last glimpse of our amiable, modest Tenderfoot, to leave him thus, 
on the Canyon’s brink, with his guide, eating tinned peaches, 
‘*a gorgeous lunch.” 


seated 
cheese and sardines, and proclaiming it 


Spillikins. By Georce Biruincuam. Methuen. 5s. 

This is a book of essays by a famous humorist. It deals with such 
diverse subjects as Asking questions, Hauntings, the Seaside, Souls 
and Stomachs, Generalisations, Changing, England, Lost Causes, 
Autumn and many others. The meaning of the title may be sought 
in the author's preface, in which he recalls a set of spillikins, in which 
“the darning needle was as big as the sabre or the pastoral staff.” 
The author of The Search Party has a charming and easy gift of 
humour, which occasionally makes one laugh aloud; he has also a 
large fund of common sense, which provides a firm and serious basis 


for even his airiest conceits.. 


THE CITY 


‘Ths City was rather taken aback at the week-end developments, 
as it had anticipated a settlement at the last moment, with the 
photographers in attendance as usual. Up to that moment one 

heard in Stock Exchange circles vague expressions of sympathy with 
the coalminers, such sympathy evaporating immediately the latter did 
anything that might result in their not requiring it. In this connection 
it is useful to remember that the leading London financial daily is 
owned by coalowners, and it is generally believed that its competitor 
is more or less controlled by the same group, which now owns a con- 
siderable portion of the press of the country. In fact, when one bears 
in mind that the Prime Minister himself, through Baldwins, Limited, 
is a very important coalowner, (although, of course, that could not 
possibly influence him) it is evident that the influence of that small 
section of the community is (to put it mildly) disproportionate to its 
numbers. Far the first time in history the Stock Exchange official 
list has not appeared after a business session. A large number of 
anxious investors inquired of their brokers on Monday whether they 
should sell, but most of them were dissuaded, and the jobbers’ natural 
action in both lowering and widening quotations helped to deter most 
would-be sellers. The fall in some prices during the week is shown 
by the following table :— 


Fall on week. 


Consols, 54} om ae 15/- 
33 per cent. Conversion, 74 oes _ 1 3-16ths 
5 per cent. War Loan, 993 me aah 12/6 
L.M. & S. Ord., 71} = ee 2 
L. & N.E.R. 5 per cent. Pref. Ord., 533... 1} 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Ord., 81 oe 13 
Antofagasta, 88} we i“ 4 
Dunlops, 23/6 wie —“ 103d 
Courtaulds, 6} at ia 7/6 
Imperial Tobacco, 98/- oa - 2/6 
Brit. Am. Tobacco, 112/- i iat 1/3 
Shell Transport, 43 oF as 2/6 
Mexican Eagle, 21/- sie Sain 6d. 
Rubber Trust, 42/9 ila ia 2/- 
Anglo-Dutch, 54/6 _ oe 1/- 
eo e e 
As might be inferred by all who have foreseen a series of 


industrial conflicts in this country, as to the extent to which different 
classes of the community should pay for the wai, those sections of 
the markets which are least affected by domestic troubles have shown 
the greatest resistance. These, as has been indicated several times 
in these notes, are rubber, tea, oils and certain mining shares. 
In these sections bargain hunting is strongly in evidence. It might 
be thought that in such circumstances none would dream of selling 
these promising investments, but depression in most important sections 
of the market spreads to others, for big operators who have been caught, 
are compelled to lighten ship, and naturally sell those things which 
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show thet he least loss; and this is the opportunity of the man 


with « t his disposal. In addition to the good shares in those 
categories already mentioned, investments now unduly cheap, are, 
n, Antofagasta Railway, Courtaulds, British American 


Imperial Tobacco. 











ri Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa has now issued 
its report, which shows that the net profit has increased from 
£550,600 to £672,650, but the dividend is kept down to the same 
rate as for 1924, viz., 10 per cent., which calls for only £366,485. 
The Company has, however, placed 400,000 to reserve, as against 
only 150,000 « year ago, that fund being now £750,000. This 
company whicl s under the chairmanship of Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer, the member for Kimberley in the South African 
Parliament, has made very important strides of late, and of course 
loses nothing by its American connections. It has assumed a very 
prominent position in the diamond industry, and its profits during 
the current vear should be still further increased. It is of course 
not affected by our industrial troubles, and at anything round the 
present price of about 30s. 6d., the share is a promising purchase. 
Trinidad Leaseholds, a share often recommended here, has pleased 
the market by increasing its interim dividend from 7} to 10 per cent., 
and has been conspicuous by actually rising in price. The extra- 
ordinary array of petrol driven vehicles in the streets of London is 


enough to make the most hardened bear a bull of oil and rubber shares. 


* * . 


‘The present disturbance must necessarily cause the postponement 
of various new issues, including some important foreign bonds. 
Present events will of course give an impetus to New York as the 
world’s principal lender, but it is noteworthy that one or two 
European markets are beginning to finance their neighbours, some 
important German issues being now placed on the Dutch and Swiss 
Bourses. An analysis of offerings in New York for the first quarter 
of this vear shows a total of $1,600,000,000, of which about $190,000,000 
was for refunding or conversion operations. About one-tenth of this 
total, viz., $160,000,000, consisted of foreign loans, the most prominent 
among them being German issues. These are no longer confined 
State and Municipal bonds, but range from Leonhard Tietz, the 
big department store company, to the. Roman Catholic Church in 
Bavaria, which placed $5,000,000 of 63 per cent. bonds at 93}. This 
apparently is not unique in American financing, for I observe that 
during the quarter the Baptist General Convention of Texas placed 
$500,000 of 5 per cent. notes at a little under par. No less than 23 
important Canadian Bond offerings were made in New York during 
the first three months of the year, and, for the sake of poor oid Europe, 
it is to be hoped that that market will continue to be receptive to 
foreign bonds. Perhaps, too, that market will now become open to 
French borrowings, there being no reason why losses in this directior 
should be confined to British investors. . A. Emm Davies. 





















The ARMCHAIR-LOUNGE 


HIS Armchair-lounge is Heal’s 

new idea of comfort. What 

appears to be an orthodox armchair 

| may be converted into a delightful 

floor-lounge by simply opening out the 

= seat. Thus one may recline at full 

length on deep-sprung, well-stuffed 

cushions, or sit at ease in the usual 

manner ina superbly upholstered Heal 

armchair—what a luxury at so small 

a cost! The folding cushion, which 

may be used for floor or lawn, is 
another admirable Heal notion. 
Luxurious Armchair-Lounge - £13 10 


0 
Smaller models from - - 415 0 
Folding Floor Cushion - - 45 0 


Patterns for covering and upholstery Catalogues sent on vr: 


HEAL &-SON LU? 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. Wi 


Bedding, Bedstead, U'phostery and Furniture lakers 
Dealers in Carpets, Chima, Fabrics and Decorative Thines 








EASY 


THEY ARE easy and yet they grip. 
They look as though they were 
made to tread on carpets but they 
are country shoes at heart. They 
have had a lot of hard work but 
it has done them good. 

THEY ARE not as new as they 
were, but they were never nicer. 








LOTUS « DELTA 


Shoes of Standing 


Lotus, Ltp., STAFFORD & Northampton. wm AGENTS EVERYWHERE 





GOING 

And then you know one other 
thing about them—that they or 
some other Lotus pair before them 
were the first pair you ever had 
which really fitted your feet— 
slipping into your life there and 
then, and creating no more distur- 
bance than a new pair of gloves. 
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WE KNEW 


that 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN ENGLISH 
USAGE 


would carvy all befove it, but S000 
copies within a week of publication is 
a vemarkable total. It represents, how- 
ever, only a fraction of the inevitable 
demand, for the book is one for all who 
can vead and write. Mr. FOWLER 
is a perfect compiler who is equipped 
with humour as well as with scholar- 
ship, and the price, 


7/6 net 


is within the reach of everybody. 
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SPORTSMEN 


It is characteristic of nearly all men interested in 
sport to be spruce and “natty” in appearance. 
Clothes that are easy and comfortable; 
clothes that are suited to the game; but 
never anything akin to slovenliness. So 
we number among our customers a 
large proportion of Sportsmen who 
send us Golfing and Yachting 
Suits, Flannels, Blazers, 

Sports Coats and similar 
wear, to be kept fresh 
and smart in the 
“Achille Serre 
Way.” 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office and Works, Hackney Wick, London, E.g 
* Branches and Agencies Everytohere OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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PLAYER’S N° 3 


Virginia Cigarettes 
Manufactured by modern machinery in a Model Factory 
from matured Virginia Tobacco of the finest quality 


are supplied 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


10 for 8>- 20 for 1/4 50 for 3/3 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 
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